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CONGRESS  IN  MID-SESSION 

Congress  has  passed  the  midpoint  in  its  expected  legislative  session.  To  date  the  legislative  results  have 
been  unimpressive.  So  far  as  major  legislation  is  concerned,  corporate  and  excise  taxes  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  and  the  Upper  Colorado  Basin  project  passed  and  signed  into  law.  Two  other  measures — ^the 
natural  gas  bill  and  the  farm  bill — after  lengthy  debate  in  Congress  were  vetoed  by  the  President.  The 
ocean  freight  amendment,  which  the  FCNL  had  supported  vigorously,  was  lost  when  the  President  vetoed 
the  farm  bill.  Efforts  are  now  imderway  to  revive  the  measure.  The  Dirksen-Bricker  amendment, 
which  would  limit  presidential  treaty-making  powers,  is  apparently  dead  for  this  session  because  the 
President  did  not  give  it  his  full  endorsement.  > 

The  list  of  measures  on  which  the  Congress  should  still  act  is  lengthy.  Whether  Congress  will  approve 
United  States  participation  in  the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation,  and  the  whole  subject  of  foreign 
aid — ^how  much,  for  how  long,  and  with  what  motives — are  questions  still  very  much  in  doubt.  The 
Congressional  attitude  toward  support  for  the  UN  and  the  specialized  agencies,  disarmament,  the  Middle 
East  and  exchange  of  persons  among  coimtries  is  still  being  shaped.  Prospects  for  enactment  of  many 
important  measures  are  discouraging.  Strong  Presidential  leadership  and  an  aroused  public  opinion 
appear  essential  if  any  action  is  to  be  taken  on  such  vital  questions  as  civil  rights,  immigration  and 
refugees,  federal  aid  for  school  construction,  public  housing  and  others. 

This  Newsletter,  in  the  brief  space  available,  attempts  to  set  forth  some  of  the  policies  and  goals  which 
should  be  implemented  this  session,  and  seeks  to  give  some  indication  of  how  far  toward  these  goals 
Congress  may  move. 


U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 

United  States  policy  in  the  complex  field  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  can  have  a  profoimd  effect  upon  our 
goals  of  meeting  human  needs,  supporting  the  United 
Nations,  easing  international  tensions  and  creating  a 
disarmed  and  peaceful  world.  Many  of  these  areas  are 
under  the  scrutiny  of  Congress  in  its  efforts  to  draft 
legislation  before  the  session  ends  sometime  this 
summer. 

Middle  East.  United  States  initiative  in  recommend¬ 
ing  that  Dag  Hammarskjold,  UN  Secretary  General,  be 
sent  to  the  Middle  East  to  bring  the  influence  of  the 
UN  to  bear  upon  the  tense  situation  in  that  part  of  the 
world  seemed  to  meet  with  Congressional  approval. 
The  success  of  the  mission  in  getting  agreement  upon 
a  cease  fire  will  do  much  to  increase  the  prestige  of 
the  UN  throughout  the  world  as  an  instrument  for 
preventing  all-out  war.  153  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  publicly  signified  their  support 
for  arms  for  Israel.  One  of  the  serious  problems  still 
to  be  solved  is  the  question  of  withholding  further  arms 
both  by  the  Soviet  coimtries  and  the  Western  powers 
from  this  explosive  situation. 

Meanwhile  in  Congress  two  resolutions  were  introduced 
by  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
concerning  the  Middle  East  situation.  Edna  Kelly  of 
New  York  introduced  H.J.Res.  600  calling  for  a  UN 


peace  conference  of  Middle  Eastern  coimtries.  A  reso¬ 
lution  (H.Con.Res.  222)  suggesting  a  set  of  principles 
on  which  to  base  United  States  foreign  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  was  submitted  by  Brooks  Hays  of  Arkansas. 

Appropriations  for  UN  Agencies.  The  amount  of  ap¬ 
propriations  for  United  Nations  agencies  such  as  the 
UN  Refugee  Fimd  (UNREF) ,  the  Children’s  Fimd 
(UNICEF),  and  UN  Technical  Assistance  will  be  a 
major  indication  of  how  strongly  Congress  supports  the 
United  Nations. 

The  State  Department  has  requested  of  Congress 
$2,300,000  for  UNREF  to  be  spent  in  the  1956  calendar 
year  and  in  early  1957.  Last  year  21  countries  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  program.  A  very  limited  matching 
ratio  whereby  the  United  States  can  contribute  only 
one-third  of  the  total  fimds  tends  to  restrict  the  work 
which  UNREF  can  do. 

The  sum  requested  for  UN  Technical  Assistance  is 
$15.5  million.  For  UNICEF  the  amount  is  $10  million. 
The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Conunittee  began  hearing 
testimony  on  these  humanitarian  programs  on  April  23. 

UN  Agencies  Under  Attack.  One  disturbing  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  Congressional  attitude  toward  the  UN  came 
on  April  19  when  by  a  43-40  vote  the  Senate  moved  to 
restrict  contributions  to  the  International  Labor  Organi¬ 
zation  (ILO)  imless  Soviet  bloc  employer  and  employee 
delegates  do  not  vote  in  ILO  proceedings.  The  Senate 
also  voted  to  limit  U.S.  percentage  contributions  to  the 
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Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  the  ILO  to  the  The  Mutual  Security  program  proposed  this  year  by 
present  level — 31.5%  of  the  total  FAO  budget,  and  25%  the  President  and  now  being  reviewed  by  Congress  is 
of  the  total  ILO  budget.  heavily  weighted  on  the  military  side  with  only  a  shght 

increase  in  requests  for  economic  aid  and  technical 
REAL  DISARMAMENT  NOT  YET  IN  SIGHT  assistance. 


The  goal:  Agreements  in  the  direction  of  universal, 
enforceable,  total  disarmament,  with  adequate  UN  con¬ 
trol  and  inspection,  plus  domestic  plans  for  converting 
to  a  peacetime  economy.  The  stumbling  block:  A 
deepseated  behef,  held  by  too  many  in  this  coimtry, 
that  military  force  offers  the  only  way  to  maintain 
world  peace. 

In  his  April  12  testimony  before  the  Senate  Disarma¬ 
ment  Subcommittee,  Atomic  Energy  Commissioner 
Thomas  E.  Murray  declared:  “There  is  something  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  age  of  violence  through  which  we 
have  lived,  in  which  indeed  we  are  still  living,  that 
tends  to  dtiU  the  moral  sensibilities.  In  a  strange  way 
the  sheer  brilliance  of  our  technical  achievements  with 
nuclear  weapons  also  tends  to  dull  the  moral  sense.” 

On  the  much  discussed  hydrogen  bomb  tests,  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson  on  April  21  urged  that  the  United 
States  take  the  initiative  in  stopping  such  tests  as  a 
first  step  toward  disarmament.  Nobody  aroxmd  Wash¬ 
ington  seems  to  be  sufficiently  emphasizing  the  necessity 
of  trying  to  outlaw  these  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
against  which  there  is  no  foreseeable  defense. 

Even  in  the  UN  and  Senate  Disarmament  subcom¬ 
mittees,  the  emphasis  is  on  how  to  maintain  security 
through  military  strength  or  by  a  very  modest  reduc¬ 
tion  of  arms.  At  this  writing  the  UN  Disarmament 
Subcomxnittee  is  still  meeting  in  London.  No  compre¬ 
hensive  disarmament  plan  has  been  proposed  by  either 
side.  Some  of  the  recent  United  States  proposals  are 
the  creation  of  a  limited  test  control  area  of  20-30  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles  in  the  U.  S.  and  USSR,  and  the 
reduction  of  armed  strength  to  2%  million  men  on  the 
part  of  the  U.  S.  and  USSR.  This  is  a  field  where 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  is  particularly  needed. 

Present  Senate  Disarmament  Subcommittee  expectations 
are  to  hold  two  more  hearings  (in  addition  to  the  recent 
one  in  Boston)  outside  of  Washington,  and  one  in 
Washington  for  national  organizations  before  June  30. 

The  Beacon  Press,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  just 
published  two  books  dealing  with  disarmament.  Charles 
G.  Bolte  calls  for  a  four  year  program  in  his  book 
“The  Price  of  Peace — ^A  Plan  for  Disarmament.”  Sen¬ 
ator  Ralph  E.  Flanders,  whose  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  was  recently  mailed  to  Newsletter 
readers,  has  written  “Letters  to  a  Generation.”  The 
Subcommittee  has  just  released  a  staff  study  giving  a 
chronology  on  disarmament  efforts  which  is  available 
from  your  Senator  or  Congressman  upon  request. 

SHIFT  NEEDED  IN  FOREIGN  AID  FROM 
MILITARY  TO  ECONOMIC  EMPHASIS 

The  foreign  aid  program  should  not  be  an  arm  of  mili¬ 
tary  policy,  but  a  cooperative  effort  imdertaken  with 
other  nations  who  are  not  highly  advanced  industrially. 
Economic  aid  and  technical  assistance  should  be  in¬ 
creasingly  chaimeled  through  the  UN,  and  the  program 
expanded  to  include  support  of  SUNFED  (Special 
United  Nations  Fimd  for  Economic  Development). 


“We  should  try  to  remove  economic  development 
from  the  area  of  the  cold  war.  We  believe,  to  be 
sure,  that  anything  which  strengthens  economic 
growth,  national  independence,  human  welfare  and 
democratic  processes  will  improve  a  nation’s  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  virus  of  communism.  But  our  first 
purpose  is  human  betterment,  and  anything  less  is 
a  by-product.” 

— Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
April  21,  1956. 


Meanwhile  leaders  from  business,  labor  and  Congress 
have  put  forth  various  proposals  for  a  change  of  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  aid  program.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
has  proposed  a  study  of  the  whole  foreign  aid  pictxire 
to  be  completed  by  next  January. 

Barbara  Ward,  noted  British  economist,  in  an  article 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of  March 
11,  1956,  urges  that  the  principles  of  “the  general  wel¬ 
fare”  should  be  extended  to  the  international  community 
with  a  “settled  policy  of  aid  based  upon  a  predeter¬ 
mined  percentage  of  national  resources.” 

Freer  Trade  and  OTC 

An  indispensible  element  in  a  rational  aid  program 
is  a  soimd  trade  policy.  The  increasing  need  of  the 
United  States  for  raw  materials  in  a  competitive  market 
makes  foreign  trade  a  cooperative  venture  which  can 
work  to  the  advantage  of  all  nations. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Chairman  of  the  Studebaker-Packard 
Corporation  and  former  head  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration,  said  on  April  18  that  “we  are 
rapidly  coming  to  the  point  where  our  economic  sur¬ 
vival  and  strength,  like  Great  Britain’s,  is  dependent 
on  world  trade.  .  .  .  Even  if  we  should  save  jobs  in  one 
industry  by  raising  the  tariff  on  competitive  imports,  we 
will  do  so  only  at  the  expense  of  jobs  in  some  other 
industry.” 

The  remaining  weeks  of  the  session  will  be  important 
ones  for  United  States  trade  relations  with  other  coim- 
tries.  United  States  participation  in  the  Organization 
for  Trade  Cooperation  (OTC)  is  essential  if  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  body  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT)  is  to  exist.  H.R.  5550,  which  would 
provide  for  this,  was  reported  favorably  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  March  26  by  a  vote 
of  17-7.  It  must  now  be  cleared  by  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  before  reaching  the  floor  where  a  difficult  fight 
is  expected.  The  Senate  has  not  yet  considered  the 
measure. 

Six  amendments  which  seek  to  clarify  rather  than 
weaken  the  bill  were  added  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  They  make  it  clear  that  H.R.  5550  merely 
authorizes  U.  S.  membership  in  OTC;  it  confers  no  ad¬ 
ditional  authority  on  the  President  beyond  that  specified 
in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Nor  does  it  commit 
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Congress  to  remove  inconsistencies  between  existing 
U.  S.  laws  (such  as  peril  point  and  escape  clauses)  and 
the  trade  rules  of  GATT. 

Trade  Boycott  Imposed  by  Southern  States 

Trade  relations  with  Japan  are  seriously  threatened  by 
passage  of  laws  in  Alabama  and  South  Carolina  which 
require  tradesmen  selling  Japanese  textiles  to  post  signs 
to  that  effect.  One  resolution  also  xrrges  a  citizens’  boy¬ 
cott  of  the  goods. 

Concern  over  these  actions  was  expressed  by  Secretary 
Dulles  in  a  press  conference  on  April  17.  The  Japanese 
say  the  laws  discriminate  against  their  textiles  and 
are  in  violation  of  a  U.S.-Japanese  friendship  treaty. 
Japan  is  the  largest  single  market  for  United  States 
raw  cotton.  It  also  buys  more  cotton  cloth  from  this 
country  than  it  sells  here.  The  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  has  repeatedly  stated  its  interest  in  a  stable 
and  improving  Japanese  economy.  Selfish  and  discrimi¬ 
natory  actions  not  only  impair  our  relations  with  the 
Japanese,  they  also  seriously  injure  a  major  Japanese 
industry. 

Gh*eater  Exchange  of  Persons  and  Ideas  Needed 

A  broad  program  of  international  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  exchange  is  vital  in  building  the  conditions  of 
peace.  A  New  York  Times  survey  of  April  11  reports 
that  Asians  believe  United  States  foreign  policy  should 
stress  more  of  this  coimtry’s  cultural  and  intellectual 
achievements,  and  should  encourage  more  Asian  stu¬ 
dents  to  study  in  the  United  States. 

The  cultural  exchange  program  received  a  setback 
when  the  New  York  Symphony  of  the  Air  was  refused 
permission  by  the  State  Department  to  go  abroad  be¬ 
cause  of  charges  of  left-wing  sympathies  among  some  of 
its  members.  The  Soviet  newspaper  Pravda  immediately 
charged  that  the  United  States  fears  to  compete  in 
cultural  exchange. 

Legislation  to  appropriate  $18,170,000,  for  the  Exchange 
of  Persons  program  has  been  approved  by  the  House. 
This  is  at  the  level  of  last  year’s  appropriation,  and  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  was  initially  approved  by  the  House 
A.ppropriations  Committee  and  the  House  a  year  ago. 
A  bill  to  make  the  President’s  Fimd  for  Participation 
in  International  Affairs  a  permanent  program  passed 
the  Senate  March  26  and  is  now  pending  in  the  House 
where  Congressman  Frank  Thompson  of  New  Jersey 
has  introduced  similar  legislation.  The  Fxmd  would 
make  possible  presentation  abroad  of  American  cultural 
and  athletic  attractions,  and  participation  in  inter¬ 
national  trade  fairs  on  a  permanent  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  further  restrictions  on  travel  would 
be  imposed  by  a  bill  H.R.  9991  introduced  by  Congress¬ 
man  Francis  E.  Walter  of  Pennsylvania.  Among  other 
things  it  would  prohibit  issuance  of  passports  to  non- 
Communists  who  in  the  opinion  of  State  Department 
officials  are  going  abroad  to  engage  in  activities  “which 
will  advance  the  cause  of  the  Communist  movement.” 

PROSPECTS  DIM  FOR  REVISION  OF 
McGARRAN-WALTER  ACT 

Perhaps  no  single  piece  of  legislation  has  done  more  to 
impair  the  vision  of  America  as  the  land  of  hope,  of 
asylum,  and  new  beginnings,  than  the  discriminatory 
McCanran-Walter  Act  of  1952.  Although  the  United 


States  is  a  land  of  immigrants,  and  a  nation  which  in 
principle  is  dedicated  to  freedom  and  equality  for  all, 
restrictive  legislation  culminating  in  the  controversial 
act  of  1952  has  tended  to  bar  our  gates  to  the  imfortu- 
nate  and  deserving  of  other  covmtries,  and  has  resulted 
in  inequalities  in  the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens.  Thus 
the  legislation  has  had  an  unfavorable  impact  on  foreign 
relations  and  civil  liberties. 

Bills  to  revise  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  seem  likely 
to  be  given  little  more  than  an  airing  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  despite  Administration  and  Democratic  leader¬ 
ship  support,  and  the  lirging  of  religious,  civic,  educa¬ 
tional  and  labor  groups  in  hearings  held  during  Novem¬ 
ber.  Attorney  General  Brownell  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  testified  in  person  for  the  Administration  bills 
(reviewed  in  March  Newsletter)  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  April  13  and  25.  But 
without  very  strong  leadership  from  the  Executive 
and  members  of  Congress,  and  persistent  demands  from 
the  public,  no  action  can  be  expected  in  this  election 
year. 

Refugees  Left  Waiting 

The  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  is  due  to  expire  on 
December  31,  1956.  Designed  to  provide  a  haven  for 
the  oppressed,  the  Act  would  allow  214,000  refugees 
to  enter  the  coimtry  without  charging  them  against 
immigrant  quotas.  As  of  April  6,  1956,  97,046  visas 
under  the  act  had  been  issued. 

Only  a  few  months  remain  in  which  visas  can  be  issued 
allowing  refugees  to  come  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
clear  that  the  total  permissible  number  will  not  be 
used  by  the  time  the  act  expires,  which  underscores 
the  need  for  extension  and  liberalization  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  Bills  to  do  this  have  been  introduced,  but  pros¬ 
pects  for  action  are  not  encouraging.  Congressman 
Francis  E.  Walter  of  Pennsylvania  has  introduced 
a  bill,  H.R.  10087,  to  extend  only  the  orphan  program 
under  the  Act  until  all  the  numbers  for  orphans  are 
used. 

SOME  DOMESTIC  ISSUES  OF  IMPORTANCE 
Civil  Liberties 

Civil  hberties  issues  have  made  few  headlines  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  in  comparison  with  the  news  they  have 
made  in  recent  years. 

Many  major  issues,  however,  are  not  receiving  the  ac¬ 
tive  and  intensive  consideration  their  importance  war¬ 
rants.  Involved  are  the  rights  of  conscience;  iise  of 
the  devices  of  loyalty  oaths,  secret  informers  and  wire¬ 
tapping;  denial  of  the  right  to  cross-examine;  the  validity 
of  sections  of  the  Smith  Act  of  1940,  the  Internal  Secur¬ 
ity  Act  of  1950,  and  the  Communist  Control  Act  and 
Immunity  Act  of  1954. 

A  bill  to  prohibit  picketing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  White  Hoxise  (H.R.  4922)  woxild  restrict  individual 
hberties.  It  passed  the  House  March  26  and  has  been 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  of  which  Senator 
Wa5me  Morse  of  Oregon  is  chairman. 

A  Supreme  Court  decision  of  April  1  in  the  case  involv- 
Steve  Nelson  held  that  the  federal  Smith  Act  pre¬ 
empts  the  field  of  sedition  and  that  state  laws  in  this 
area  are  invahd.  The  Court’s  action  has  been  followed 
by  bills  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Joseph  R.  Me- 
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Carthy  of  Wisconsin  and  in  the  House  by  James  G. 
Donovan  of  New  York  and  Thomas  J.  Lane  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts  to  permit  the  states  to  punish  sedition  cases. 
The  Supreme  Coimt  noted  that  some  state  laws  “are 
vague  and  are  almost  wholly  without  .  .  .  safeguards.” 

Civil  Rights 

Election  year  pohtics  and  the  bitter  opposition  of  some 
Southern  legislators  are  major  factors  in  determining 
prospects  for  any  civil  rights  legislation  this  session. 

On  April  9,  Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell  Jr. 
sent  to  Congress  the  long  awaited  administration  recom¬ 
mendations  on  civil  rights  (with  suggested  legislation 
for  the  first  two  items): 

(1)  an  additional  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  civil 
rights  in  the  Justice  Department, 

(2)  a  bi-partisan  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  with 
subpoena  powers. 

(3)  new  ways  to  protect  the  right  to  vote, 

(4)  greater  authority  for  Justice  Department  action 
in  cases  of  violence. 

On  the  Senate  side,  Everett  M.  Dirksen  of  Illinois  and 
17  co-sponsors  introduced  S.  3604  and  S.  3605  to  carry 
out  the  first  two  goals;  Clifford  P.  Case  of  New  Jersey 
and  13  co-sponsors  introduced  S.  3717  to  implement  the 
latter  two.  Although  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
held  a  civil  rights  hearing  on  April  24,  there  is  as 
yet  no  clear  indication  whether  legislation  can  be  re¬ 
ported  out  of  this  key  committee. 

In  the  House,  Kenneth  B.  Keating  of  New  York  intro¬ 
duced  four  bills  to  implement  the  four  recommendations. 
On  April  25,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
out  a  compromise  bill,  retaining  the  sponsorship  and 
number  H.R.  627,  of  the  bill  earlier  introduced  by 
Emanuel  Cellar  of  New  York,  but  substituting  for  his 
stronger  proposals  the  provisions  of  the  Keating  bills. 
If  this  bill  is  blocked  in  the  Rules  Committee,  Congress¬ 
man  James  Roosevelt  of  California  plans  to  circulate  a 
discharge  petition  to  bring  the  issue  to  the  House  floor. 


Indian  Americans  I 

One  hopeful  indication  that  Congress  is  beginning  to  i 
recognize  the  great  needs  of  Indians  is  that  the  House  / 
and  more  recently  the  Senate  have  granted  substantial  V 
increases  in  appropriations  for  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  question  of  how  much  Indians  should  participate 
in  decisions  affecting  them  (consent  vs.  consultation) 
has  not  been  met,  however.  The  Senate,  in  passing 
S.  51,  modified  its  language  to  avoid  the  issue.  In  the 
House,  hearings  on  this  measxire  have  not  even  been  - 
scheduled.  w 

Narcotics 

In  January,  Senator  Price  Daniel  of  Texas  shocked  the 
Senate  with  his  Subcommittee’s  report  on  drug  addic¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  Since  then,  some  strong 
remedies  have  been  proposed.  An  omnibus  bill  to 
deal  with  this  problem  provides,  among  other  things, 
that  smugglers  of  heroin  face  a  possible  death  sentence, 
and  that  wiretapping  evidence  may  be  admissable  in 
court  to  obtain  convictions. 

These  provisions  go  coimter  to  FCNL  policies  that  the 
purpose  of  pimishment  should  be  directed  to  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  offender,  and  that  police  methods 
should  not  violate  fimdamental  individual  rights. 

Housing 

On  April  20,  the  House  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  recommended  that 
500,000  public  housing  units  be  built  over  the  next 
four  years.  These  figiires  represented  a  compromise 
between  Administration  requests  for  35,000  units  an¬ 
nually  for  two  years,  and  the  proposal  of  Senator 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  of  New  York  for  200,000  annually 
for  three  years.  In  addition,  authorization  was  approved 
for  the  construction  of  public  housing  units  for  persons 
over  65. 
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